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French, Germans Expand R&D Collaboration 


Paris. Little noted among the various economic and 
political difficulties that chronically interfere with Euro- 
pean collaborative efforts is that France and West Ger- 
many have lately found common grounds for serious 
cooperation in nuclear energy and space affairs. 

The decision to strengthen collaboration in these 
areas, announced in February following a meeting of 
Helmut Schmidt and Valery Giscard d’Estaing, comes 
despite French sensitivities toward German involvement 
in these military-related technoijogies; moreover, these 
are fields in which ambitious France highly values its 
headstart on its neighbor. Nevertheless, the desire for a 
common front against the Carter Administration’s re- 
strictive policies on nuclear fuel provided an impetus for 
seeking European-based independence, while the grow- 
ing commercial value of space capabilities helped ac- 


Foreign-Aid Institute 

Gets Tough Scrutiny—Page 4 

count for the achievement of harmony in that field. In 
both cases, too, France’s preference for being first 
yielded to recognition of the fact that the West German 
economic powerhouse commands resources far beyond 
those to be had from France’s convalescing economy. 

Volker Hauff, the German Minister for Research, 
and Andre Giraud, the French Minister for Industry, 
have been somewhat discreet about their space agree- 
ments. Since she wants to develop a complete series of 
commercial satellites, France has welcomed German 
cooperation for development of a direct TV satellite— 
for which a $25 million study will shortly begin. In re- 
gard to launchers, however, French officials are show- 
ing some reluctance about admitting their partners to 
their laboratories. The reason for this is to be found in 
the rate and growth of German interest in space, a field 
in which France, with a good deal of ambivalence, to be 
sure, has been striving to maintain a lead over its eastern 
neighbor. Thus, the French space budget will rise from 
$600 million in 1980 to $1.2 billion by 1982. And the 
Ariane launcher improvement program—a European 
effort for which France provides the management and 
two-thirds of the cost (SGR Vol. IX, No. 4)—will per- 
mit a load increase of from 1.7 to2.3 tons. 

However, comparisons favorable to French R&D end 
there, and this accounts for French interest in collabora- 
tive efforts with the West Germans, since in nearly all 
other aspects of R&D, the Germans score better. That 


became apparent—and in an impressive way—at a 
meeting recently organized by the Association Nationale 
de la Recherche Technique, the lobby for applied re- 
search. 

Pierre Agrain, the Secretary of State for Research, 
chaired the meeting, ‘‘What is astonishing in the Ger- 
man research endeavor,”’ he said, ‘‘is first of all, its vol- 
ume’’—$15 billion a year for the Germans, as compared 
with $7.8 billion for France. 

Given the greater size and strength of the German 
economy, there should be little surprise at the Germans 
being ahead, but the scale of their lead is disquieting for 
France: Thus, the Germans not only have a much larger 
gross national product—$600 billion as compared to 
$440 billion for the French—but the percentage of GNP 
that they devote to R&D is considerably greater, 2.2 per 
cent, as compared to 1.8 per cent in France. (The Ger- 
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In Brief 


Washington’s Consensus on the Political Fallout 
from Three Mile Island: Stricter curbs will be put on 
licensing and operation of nuclear plants; a few now in 
the application mill will be killed off; bigger demon- 
strations will occur against existing and proposed 
plants. But, nuclear power will continue to expand, the 
reason being that foreign oil supplies are vulnerable to 
disruption, and the public won’t tolerate a sharp reduc- 
tion in energy consumption. 

The White House is making it clear to regulatory 
agencies that as the presidential campaign season gets 
closer, they’re to avoid any actions that might stir pop- 
ular resentment. Particularly affected: the Food and 
Drug Administration, which is still wrestling with the 
saccharin issue. Meanwhile, HEW Secretary Califano 
has to decide soon whether to put severe restrictions on 
the highly popular, but dangerous and useless, drug 
Darvon. According to one top FDA official, the White 
House is ‘‘frantic’? about avoiding regulatory 
irritations. 

The Commerce Department’s massive study of indus- 
trial innovation is going to be late. Originally scheduled 
for delivery to the President at the beginning of April, 
it’s now due for completion ‘‘the first or second week in 
May,”’ The reason is said to be that more recommenda- 
tions that expected flowed in for the study. 
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German Economy 
Supports R&D Surge 


(Continued From Page 1) 
man figure is about the same as that for the US: ed. 
note.) 

What is especially noteworthy, in view of the year-to- 
year fluctuations that characterize R&D spending in 
many nations, is that the German R&D program has 
benefited from a constant and sustained government 
policy aimed at growth. Even after the 1973-74 oil crisis, 
the German R&D budget did not cease increasing— 
which was certainly not the case in many other indus- 
trialized nations. In fact, at a time when budget auster- 
ity is still prevalent elsewhere, the budget of the German 
Ministry for Science and Technology is due to rise 18 
per cent from 1978 to 1979. 

Meanwhile, the continuing weakness of the franc and 
the sluggishness in French industrial production provide 
the government with a rationale for skimping on expen- 
ditures for R&D. Since the beginning of this decade, the 
budget has provided only slight growth, in constant 
values, and the situation does not appear likely to 
change, despite Prime Minister Raymond Barre’s exhor- 
tations about following the German model. 

The convergence of French and German R&D activ- 
ities is aided by the fact that the two countries—mainly 
for obvious reasons—have more or less settled on many 
of the same priorities. The Germans, for example, have 
decided to focus on oceanography, waste processing, 
improvement of working conditions, disease preven- 
tion, data processing, and new transportation systems. 
The French 7th plan has some different emphases, but, 
by and large, overlaps with those items. 

On both sides of the border, however, the civil serv- 
ants concerned with R&D share a wish for broadening 
applied research programs to provide assistance for 
smaller enterprises. At present, largescale industries do 
quite well as objects of government concern for stimu- 
lating research. What’s needed now, as the two coun- 
tries expand collaboration in the ‘‘big sciences’’— 
nuclear and space—is proper attention to the value of 
using research to revitalize smaller enterprises.—FS 
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US China Links Extend 


To Social Sciences 


Still more scholarly interchange is taking place be- 
tween the US and the People’s Republic of China, this 
time in the social sciences, a field which the Chinese, un- 
til recently, tended to downplay in dealings with foreign 
researchers. 

The latest linkup is in the form of an 11-member 
Chinese delegation, headed by Hu Qiaomu, President 
of the Chinese Academy of Social Sciences, which is 
scheduled for a one-month visit to the US, starting 
April 16. The invitation for the visit was issued by the 
US Committee on Scholarly Communication with the 
People’s Republic of China, which is a consortium of 
the American Council of Learned Societies, the Social 
Science Research Council, and the National Academy 
of Sciences. 

The Chinese Academy of Social Sciences is itself a 
manifestation of China’s swift turnabout in scholarly 
matters, having been formed in May 1977 after the new 
central leadership repudiated the anti-intellectual 
themes of the Cultural Revolution. 

Also in the works, according to the US Committee, is 
an exchange lecture program in the social sciences and 
the humanities. 

The 11-member social sciences delegation includes 
senior administrators and academics in social anthro- 
pology, literature and history, religious studies, eco- 
nomics and linguistics. 

For additional information: China Committee, 
National Academy of Sciences, 2101 Constitution Ave. 
Nw., Washington, DC 20418; tel. (202) 389-6795. 


Geological Survey History 


The first volume of a planned four-volume history of 
the US Geological Survey is available for purchase. 
Titled, ‘‘Minerals, Lands, and Geology for the Com- 
mon Defense and General Welfare,’’ the 331-page vol- 
ume covers the Survey up to 1879. Copies, at $6 each, 
may be ordered from: US Geological Survey, Branch of 
Distribution, 1200S. Eads St., Arlington, Va. 22202. 
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NSF Director Gloomy on Future of Science 


We’re doing fine, is what the President and his Sci- 
ence Adviser have, in effect, been saying about the Ad- 
ministration’s handling of research and development 
(SGR Vol. IX, No. 6). A contrary view, from an unlike- 
ly source, is, however, discernible in the text of a talk, 
March 14 at Stanford University, by Richard C. Atkin- 
son, Director of the National Science Foundation. Key 
excerpts follow: e 

The last three Federal budgets have made significant 
progress in reversing the decline in support for basic re- 
search that began in 1968. However, it is important to 
note that the fraction of the Federal budget devoted to 
basic research in 1978 was still 20 per cent less than it 
was a decade earlier. And several other trends during 
that same decade lead me to temper my optimism about 
the long-range prospects for science in this country. For 
example, in 1978, as compared with 1968: 

© Obligations for research and development as a per- 
centage of the total Federal budget were down by two- 
fifths; 

e The fraction of the United States’ Gross National 
Product devoted to both publicly and privately funded 
R&D was down by about 20 per cent; 

e The fraction of the GNP that was devoted to basic 
research was down 20 per cent; 

e The total investment by R&D performing com- 
panies in basic research, as a percentage of net sales, de- 
creased by about 24 per cent; and 

e The fraction of scientists and engineers in the labor 
force engaged in R&D decreased by about 13 per cent. 

Relationships between indicators of this type and the 
long-range prospects for science can be misleading. 
Others can and do point to different indicators and con- 
clude that all is well. For example, the job market for 
scientists and engineers has improved in recent years, 
and (as I have already noted) the Federal investment in 
basic research has increased significantly in the last 
three budgets and is now close to the 1968 high in con- 
stant dollars. . . . In my judgment, however, the list of 
indicators I have selected gives an appropriate assess- 
ment of what has happened in the last ten years to the 
support of science. To emphasize this point let me give 
two examples of trends in other countries: 

¢ During the same decade— 1968-78—when the frac- 
tion of our GNP devoted to R&D decreased by 20 per 
cent, that same fraction increased by 15 percent in the 
Soviet Union, by 16 per cent in West Germany, and by 
20 per cent in Japan. 

¢ The fraction of scientists and engineers in the labor 
force engaged in R&D rose by about 57 per cent in both 
the Soviet Union and West Germany and by 62 per cent 
in Japan—as compared with a 13 per cent decrease in 


the United States. 

I want to emphasize that both in terms of total invest- 
ments in R&D and in terms of total numbers of scien- 
tists and engineers, the United States is still in the lead. 
What these comparisons show is that several other 
countries are moving up rapidly from a lower base. . . 

West Germany and Japan are outstanding examples 
of countries that have grasped the central importance of 
science and technology to a modern society. But they 
are not alone. I have already referred to the increased 
R&D investments in the Soviet Union. These increases 
result in part from a deliberate shift that has taken place 
in the thinking of Soviet political theorists. Rather than 
maintaining the orthodox Marxist view that labor is 
the key to productivity, they now focus on the role of 
science and technology. A new concept of social change 
has been developing, called scientific-technological rev- 
olution — nauchno-teknicheskaia revoliutsiia, or NTR 
for short. The basic premise of NTR is that the advance- 
ment of knowledge is the principal source of societal 
change. Leonid Brezhnev, the General Secretary of the 
Soviet Communist Party, adopted NTR as a central 
component of official policy at the party’s 24th 
Congress in 1971. On that occasion he spoke of the task 
of fusing the achievements of science and technology 
with the Soviet economic system as one of ‘‘historical 
importance.’’ Recent statements by the leadership of the 
People’s Republic of China have endorsed a similar 
position. These statements signal the determination of 
China to rebuild its scientific enterprise following the 
deliberate disruptions that occurred during the period of 
the so-called Gang of Four. Science and technology is 
one of China’s ‘‘four modernizations,’’ and indeed has 
been called the key to the other three—agriculture, in- 
dustry and defense. At a national conference on science 
and technology in March of 1978, Vice Premier Fang Yi 
announced a long range development plan for science 
and technology. And Vice-Chairman Teng Hsiao-P’ing 
demonstrated his understanding of science when he 
stated: ‘‘There are now and there will be many theoret- 
ical research topics with no practical applications in 
plain sight for the time being. But a host of historical 
facts have proved that once a major breakthrough is 
scored in theoretical research, it means tremendous 
progress for production and technology sooner or 
later.”’ 

At a time when other nations have been increasing 
their emphasis on science and technology, we have been 
pulling back. ... 

(A complete text of Atkinson’s address, ‘‘Reflections 
on Science in American Society,’’ may be obtained 
from: Office of the Director, National Science Founda- 
tion, 1800 G St. Nw., Washington, DC 20550.) 
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" Foreign Aid R&D: Congress Sifting Choices — 


An agency to support researcii related to foreign aid 
would seem to be a welcome creation for researchers 
eager for government money—regardless of whether it’s 
called a ‘‘foundation,’’ an ‘‘institute,’’ or what have 
you. Why, then, all the conflict over what label to at- 
tach to such an outfit, to which the President gave his 
blessings last year during a visit to Venezuela? 

The name may be more significant that it seems. In- 
deed, many seem to believe that what’s in the name is 
somehow indicative of what will be in the organization 
and how it will be run. The concern, then, has not been 
pedantic quibbling, but a series of disagreements about 
the very purpose and nature of the proposed organiza- 
tions. 

“‘This idea has been through about 50 metamor- 
phoses, and it looks like it will go through a few more 
before this whole thing is settled,’’ commented one 
Congressional aide. 

When President Carter first indicated publicly that 
his Administration would support the research agency, 
it was labeled the Foundation for International Tech- 
nological Cooperation. But some politicians expressed 
concern that the name ‘‘foundation’’ implied big money 
for little research problems, mainly of an academic 
nature, which was not at all what Carter officials said 
the President had in mind. So a few months later the 
name was changed to the Institute for Technological 
Cooperation. 

But then objections were raised by academic scientists 
and their representatives, who said that a ‘‘technolog- 
ical’’ institute would not pay enough attention to basic 
science. So the name was changed again, this time to the 
Institute for Scientific and Technological Cooperation. 

Ralph H. Smuckler, the director of planning for the 
new institute, now describes a two-fold purpose for the 
institute. On the one hand, he says, it would help the US 
attack the so-called global issues of the next decade— 
hunger, energy, disease, etc. On the other hand, he says, 
the institute would also serve as a catalyst—both in edu- 
cation and research—for developing institutions to find 
their own solutions to their most pressing problems. 

With this general, if not vague, outline in hand, most 
supporters can now agree on the institute’s mission. At 
least in that respect there is no major conflict in the 
three proposals now under consideration in the House 
and the Senate. 

The House bill (HR 3324), which was on the floor last 
week, closely follows the Administration’s proposals. 
The same can be said for the Senate bill (S 588) although 
staff aides predict at least some change will come the 
first week in May when the Senate Committee on For- 
eign Affairs marks up the bill. 

Both the House and Senate proposals are part of 


larger foreign-assistance measures which would place 
the institute alongside the Agency for International 
Development, the Overseas Private Investment Corpo- 
ration, and, perhaps, the Peace Corps, in a new umbrel- 
la unit for foreign assistance called the International 
Development Cooperation Administration. 

Complicating the issue, however, is a third bill, intro- 
duced in February by Sen. Adlai E. Stevenson III (D- 
Ill), and referred to both the Senate Committee on Gov- 
ernmental Affairs and the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs. 

The critical distinction in the Stevenson proposal is 
the way it would organize the new research institute. 
Unlike the other proposals, the Stevenson measure 
would make the institute entirely separate from existing 
foreign-assistance organizations, new and old. 

Under the Administration proposal, as well as the 
House and Senate bills, the bulk of the funds—some 
$66 million out of a $90-million budget—and as much 
as three-quarters of the staff would be transferred to the 
new agency from AID. S 

Senator Stevenson has objected to this plan on the 
grounds that it would not give the new institute the free- 
dom to seek new solutions to the problems that baffled 
the old foreign-assistance programs. 

Equally disturbing to Stevenson is the way in which 
the Administration would have the new institute gov- 
erned. What Stevenson would like to see is an indepen- 
dent board of directors which would have the power to 
approve and disapprove the institute’s policies and pro- 
grams, including the way it spends its money. 

The Administration has proposed a much weaker 
governing body. The Council, as it is known, would 
simply advise the institute’s director about policy. It 
would not make policy. 

At ihe end of March, when the House Committee on 
International Relations reported out its bill, an attempt 
was made to beef up the Administration’s plans for the 
Council. For example, the House bill would require the 
institute’s director to get the advice of the Council be- 
fore making ‘‘any significant change’’ in the way the 
agency conducts is activities. The House bill would also 
give the Council authority to review all new programs 
and initiatives and to make recommendations regarding 
the approval of programs that will last more than two 
years or have appropriations greater than $500,000. 

While the new House measure represents a ‘‘signifi- 
cant step’’ in the right direction, it is still ‘‘far short’’ of 
what Stevenson had in mind, an aide to the Senator said 
recently. 

At issue is how much power should be given to the 
third- and fourth-world countries in directing activities 

(Continued On Page 5) 
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. ..American Academics Eager to Get a Share 


(Continued From Page 4) 
of the institute. 

Most of its supporters agree that the institute’s gov- 
erning board should include representatives of the de- 
veloping world. The question is whether those foreign 
nationals should actually have the power to decide how 
to spend US foreign-assistance dollars. 

In the Administration’s proposal, the director would 
have the final say on fiscal matters. In the Stevenson 
bill, the governing board—with its overseas representa- 
tives—would have the last word. 

Although critics of the Stevenson’s proposal have 
argued that Constitutional prohibitions stand in his 
way, his aides argue that the only legal barrier is an 
‘‘easily amendable’’ provision to a general government 
appropriations act which requires employees of the gov- 


ernment to be US citizens. 

Even Stevenson’s most adamant supporters admit, 
however, that there are tough political barriers to over- 
come. Not only is there opposition in conservative 
quarters on Capitol Hill, there are also concerns begin- 
ning to emerge on US campuses. 

The assumption among some campus officials seems 
to be that the more power given to representatives of the 
developing world, the less money there will be for US 
institutions. But most agree that whether the institute’s 
research money is spent at home or overseas, US scien- 
tists and educators will be called upon to help the devel- 
oping world employ science and technology for third- 
and fourth-world needs. 

It is impossible to find out how much involvement of 

(Continued On Page 6) 


Delay Sought in Califano’s Timetable for Research Policy Plan 


Status report on how the biomedical research com- 
munity is coming along with its response to the re- 
quest last year by HEW Secretary Joseph A. Cali- 
fano Jr. for development of five-year research plan 
for health-related agencies in HEW (SGR Vol. VIII, 
No. 17). 

Very slowly. In the labyrinthine process that was 
devised for dealing with the Califano assignment, 
NIH was to orchestrate the development of ‘‘re- 
search planning principles,’’ which were then dis- 
cussed and refined at a broadly based conference, last 
October; this was followed by preparation of a set of 
draft principles, which was sent—according to the 
schedule being followed—to the Institute of Medi- 
cine (IOM) for comment, so that a final set of princi- 
ples could be ready this coming autumn. 

The latest news that we have, then, concerns the 
IOM response to the draft principles and NIH Direc- 
tor Donald Fredrickson’s initial response to the IOM 
commentary. 

The IOM review, which was chaired by Irving Lon- 
don, Director of the Harvard-MIT Division of 
Health Sciences and Technology, is generally favor- 
able to the principles—which are a generous smorgas- 
bord of agreeable thoughts and hopes, but as the 
IOM study points out: ‘‘Since the principles are very 
general and occasionally ambiguous, and are not 
assigned any relative value or priority, they appear to 
offer little guidance for detailed budgeting, setting 
priorities, or sorting out the health research missions 
of HEW agencies.’’ 

And then comes an item that invites great interest, 
for, while it may deserve acceptance at face value, it 
would not be astonishing if it represented an effort 


simply to wait out the nettlesome Mr. Califano, who, 
rumors now and then have it, is interested in a New 
York Senate seat or, perhaps, is in line for another 
job with the Administration. In any case, the IOM 
report states: 

‘*The deadline of Fall 1979 for the completion of 
the plan is unrealistic, particularly in view of the time 
that has already been consumed in the relatively non- 
controversial task of stating broad principles. To 
develop a first-rate plan that attends to the many 
complex issues in health sciences research, and to do 
so in a manner that continues to provide for adequate 
review and commentary by the interested parties at 
each stage of the plan’s development, requires more 
than the several months remaining until the Fall 
deadline . . . Since the translation of these broad 
principles into a detailed plan and budget may shape 
health sciences policy for many years to come, we 
urge that this process be afforded sufficient time to 
help assure the development of a comprehensive plan 
of high quality.”’ 

In response, NIH Director Fredrickson wrote 
IOM President David Hamburg that the IOM report 
looks good, but ‘‘I suspect it will be a month at least 
before we can provide you with a more formal com- 
mentary on your critique of the research principles.”’ 
He did not offer any comment on the proposal to set 
aside the Fall deadline. 

What’s obvious about this booming process of 
critiques upon critiques is that no one is in a hurry— 
except Joe Califano. His response to easing the 
schedule has not yet been heard, but out at NIH, they 
doubt that he’ll allow it. 
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Clowns Are Back as NSF Bill is Debated 


The March 27 House debate on the authorization bill 
for the National Science Foundation may have hit a 
boobish low, as difficult as that may have been to 
achieve. But the annual assault by the neanderthals did 
also evoke some sensible comments from friends of the 
Foundation. Herewith are some choice selections from 
both camps: ° 


Rep. Eldon J. Rudd (R-Ariz.): . . . the National Sci- 
ence Foundation has long had a track record for spend- 
ing the taxpayers’ dollars with little restraint. Indeed, 
the NSF has often been among the designees for the 
‘‘Golden Fleece’? award given by our colleague in the 
Senate, Bill Proxmire, in recognition of their profligate 
expenditure of tax dollars in the basic research area... 
I believe the time has come to curb the voracious ap- 
petite of this agency. The time has come for Congress to 
say ‘‘no’’ to this extravagant, undisciplined spending. 

Rep. Trent Lott (R-Miss.): . . . I would like to turn, 
quickly, to. . . the continued funding of what has to be 
described as frivolous programs... . one of them...a 
grant for the study of crickets. Now, after looking into 
it, I think they came up with a very in-depth explanation 
of why this was a good study . . . The other one which 
bothered me even more was a $73,000 grant for the 
study of the mode of explanation between the Kalapalo 
Indians in Brazil . . . For example, $175 was spent for 


Institute 
(Continued From Page 6) 


US scientists there will be. 

A group of university representatives held a meeting 
in Washington late last month to try to find out. But 
what Frank Press, the White House Science Adviser, 
told the American Association of State Colleges and 
Universities was that he could ‘‘not predict’? how many 
university researchers would be involved in the new in- 
stitute or how much money would come their way. 

The institute’s planning director, however, elaborated 
on what it might do. For example, he said, 10 of the 
institute’s 20 fellowships each year would go to US 
scientists and scholars. 

‘*They will not be fellowships in the traditional sense 
of the word,’’ Smuckler said. ‘‘Rather, the recipients of 
the fellowships will be part of the staff that runs the 
agency, that approves grants, and sets up programs.’” 

The idea, Smuckler explained, was to have the fellow- 
ships turn over every couple of years so that the institute 
could keep ‘‘fresh blood and fresh ideas’’ moving 
through its system. 

Smuckler also envisions nine or ten regional offices to 
assist US universities and other organizations in their ef- 


luggage for this particular professor; $2500 was spent 
for native consultants’ fees. There must have been a lot 
of natives consulted . . . Two thousand dollars went for 
aircraft travel in Brazil . . . The American people just 
cannot stand the thought of their money being spent in 
these ways... . 

Rep. John M. Ashbrook (R-Ohio): . . . Every year we 
hear stories of outlandish ventures by NSF-funded re- 
searchers, and every year we hear pledges that oversight 
will be tightened, and that blatant waste of our tax dol- 
lars will be stopped. I must report to this body that I 
have indications that we are about to embark on yet 
another whirl on this expensive merry-go-round. During 
this last year, the NSF used. . . our tax dollars to find 
out the reason for cooperative breeding habits among 
the white-front bee-eaters. It also continued its monitor- 
ing of taste preference in sheep, and it polished off a 
study on ‘‘the masking of pure-tone thresholds by pure 
tones and narrow bands of noise and their relation to 
basilar papilla function in the parakeet... .”’ 

The NSF funded a study that. . . ‘‘hypothesized that 
the individual becomes aroused when his personal space 
is violated; he searches the environment for the cause of 
the arousal; when he attributes the arousal to other 
people’s violation of his personal space, he calls the en- 
vironment ‘crowded’ ’’. . . The American Bar Associa- 

(Continued On Page 7) 


forts to set up cooperative education and research pro- 
grams in the less-developed world. 

Smuckler has even spelled out his agenda for the new 
institute, ranging from contraception to energy. But he, 
like everyone else in the planning effort, knows that 
much of the say in this area ought to be left to the third- 
and fourth-world representatives themselves. 

And there’s no question in anyone’s mind that they 
will be more than willing to express their opinion on the 
subject. Indeed, they have already had plenty to say on 
such controversial subjects as what rights they have to 
advanced technology and who is responsible for stop- 
ping the ‘‘brain drain’’ from their countries. 

In fact, as the demands of the representatives of the 
less-developed world become more vehement, the argu- 
ment to hold off planning the institute until they have 
had their full say is becoming increasingly persuasive to 
some US officials. 

As it stands now, the formal plans for the research in- 
stitute will be presented by the US at the UN Conference 
on Science and Technology for Development, in Vien- 
na, late in August. By that time, however, the institute’s 
backers may have more to worry about than just the 
name.—Anne Roark (The author is an assistant editor 
of The Chronicle of Higher Education.) 
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... But, a Few Kind Words for NSF, Too 


(Continued From Page 6) 

tion has received an $83,839 study of the legal profes- 
sion ... The study, according to the program award, 
promises to be of practical import in basic efforts at 
professional control on a more realistic understanding 
of the bar. . . . What is the ABA doing getting funds 
from the Federal Government for something they 
should be funding on their own, if at all?. . . 

In my speech, I indicated that I do not want to get in- 
to basic research, but when we are talking about $50,000 
spent for finding somebody who is violating our air 
space or $83,000 for study of the legal profession, does 
the gentleman honestly believe we can put those grants 
in the same category as Dr. Jonas Salk? 

Rep. Thomas R. Harkin (D-Iowa):. . . from listening 
to my constituents . . . maybe some of them would like 
to know why we are proliferating so many lawyers in 
our society . . . I know the process that has to be under- 
gone before these grants are made. . . It is a very rigor- 
ous proposal review and evaluation. . . So 1 am willing 
to let the peer review system . . . be the judge... . not 
me, because I do not have that expertise. But I believe 
they do... 

Rep. Charles E. Bennett (D-Fla.): I feel that what we 
are dealing with here may be only a matter of semantics 
or only a matter of arrogance on the part of the bur- 
eaucracy. There is no reason why a project dealing with 
the renal glands of a monkey could not have been 
defined, to begin with, as something having to do with 
the discovery of ways in which we could help mammals, 
the human body, by the study of particular types of ani- 
mals. There is no justification whatsoever for this study 
about the law profession. I am a member of the Ameri- 


DOT Appoints R&D Aide 


Larry D. Nelson, a former AT&T executive, has been 
appointed deputy administrator of the Department of 
Transportation’s research and special programs admin- 
istration, the boss of which is James D. Palmer. The 
DOT agency numbers university research programs 
among its various responsibilities. 


VA Medical Research Chief 


Betty G. Uzman has been appointed director of the 
Veterans Administration Medical Research Service, suc- 
ceeding Marguerite Hays, who recently became the VA’s 
assistant chief medical director for research and devel- 
opment. 


can bar and I do not think they need any great charity 
from the Federal Treasury to study that question. . . 

We represent people back home who struggle hard to 
pay taxes. It is difficult for a man who is having a hard 
time paying his taxes to read some inflammatory article 
like those in the paper describing these grants .. . It 
hurts us in efforts to get real science research, and I 
think the [Science and Technology] Committee should 
not brush aside everybody as a redneck or boob who has 
some criticisms of the programs which have occurred, 
and which are arrogantly justified by the bureaucracy 
on the basis that, ‘‘You poor peons in Congress do not 
know what you are doing. You are just demagoguing 
the matter.’’ 

Following this debate, the House voted, 219-174, in 
favor of an amendment by Ashbrook to cut $14 million 
from NSF’s authorization for the biological, behav- 
ioral, and social sciences. The cut is subject to negotia- 
tions with the Senate, which tends to be more generous 
toward the Foundation. 


NAS Elects New Home Secretary 


Bryce Crawford Jr., professor of chemistry at the 
University of Minnesota, has been elected Home Secre- 
tary of the National Academy of Sciences, succeeding 
David R. Goddard, emeritus provost and professor of 
biology at the University of Pennsylvania. Elected to 
membership on the Academy’s Council were: Paul 
Berg, Stanford School of Medicine; Herbert Friedman, 
US Naval Research Laboratory; William Nierenberg, 
Scripps Institution of Oceanography, and Lewis 
Thomas, Memorial Sloan-Kettering Cancer Center. 
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Holding Down the Payroll at the OSTP 


Jimmy Carter’s determination to outperform his 
predecessors in holding down the size and cost of the 
presidential staff has produced some odd arrange- 
ments in the White House science office and, in turn, 
has led to a bit of a run-in with the Senate Subcom- 
mittee on Science, Technology, and Space. Here’s 
what happened: 

On March 21, Frank Press, director of the Office 
of Science and Technology Policy, appeared before 
the subcommittee for an oversight hearing on the op- 
erations of OSTP. With him were his three top sub- 
ordinates, about whom Subcommittee Chairman 
Adlai E. Stevenson III (D-IIl.) said: 

‘*‘. do want also to welcome Gil Omenn, Phil 
Smith and Ben Huberman to our hearing this morn- 
ing, and I was interested to hear your reference to 
associate directors. Are these gentlemen associate 
directors now or assistant directors? 

Press: They are now associate directors. They were 
promoted from assistant directors, unfortunately 
without any increase in salary. This is more in keep- 
ing with their functions and with their parallels in the 
other White House offices such as the Domestic Pol- 
icy staff, the National Security staff. These are posi- 
tions that they deserve because of their qualifica- 
tions, their experience, and their hard work. 

Stevenson: It sounds like another compromise with 
OMB (Office of Management and Budget). You can 
give them all the recognition they deserve, the pro- 
motion, but not the salary. In any event, we want to 
congratulate you and I assume that there will be 
nominations coming to the Committee for confirm- 
ation. 

Press: No. According to the Act [that established 


OSTP], as I understand it, it is within my responsibil- 
ity, my power, to make these appointments without 
proposing them for the executive level positions that 
would require Senate confirmation, and that’s what I 
have done... 

Stevenson: You may not have your promotions 
yet. 

Senator Harrison Schmitt (R-N.M): Section 203 of 
the Act includes the following statement: ‘‘The Presi- 
dent is authorized to appoint not more than four 
associate directors by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, who shall be compensated at a 
rate not to exceed that provided for level 3 of the 
executive schedule in Section 5314 of such title.’’ Is 
that the way you read it? 

Stevenson: That’s the way we read it. Why don’t 
we take that up later unless you want to respond. 

Press: Well, there’s another section of the Act 
which spells out the responsibilities I have exercised 
in promoting these gentlemen to the title of associate 
director, but I would like to follow your suggestion 
of discussing this later. 

Stevenson: Very good. 

Schmitt: That’s fine. I think it would be useful to 
have them come before us. 

The ‘‘promotions’’ remain in a limbo as of this 
writing. But no one takes the matter very seriously. 
To some extent, Stevenson’s raising of the matter re- 
flects his feeling that the White House and OSTP 
mainly do as they please about science-policy affairs, 
without regard for the wishes of Congress. However, 
since Stevenson has announced that he’s leaving 
Congress next year, no one is lining up to gain his 
favor. 
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